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The Music of the Spheres. 
I. 


Hast thou not heard it, the universal music 2 
The throbbing harmony, the old eternal rhyme ? 
In the wild billows roaring, 
In the mad torrent pouring, 
And keeping with the stars its beat and march 
sublime 2? 
Hast thou not heard it when the night was silent, 
And nothing stirred but winds amid the trees, 
And the star-orbits, strings of harps celestial, 
Seemed quivering to the rush of melodies ? 


II. 


If in thy soul there pulse not some faint responsive 
echo 
Of that supernal everlasting hymn, 
Thou’rt of the low earth, lowly, 
Or livest life unholy, 
Or dullest spiritual sense by carnal grossness dim. 
Hear it, oh Poct, hear it! Oh, Preacher, give it 
welcome ! 
Oh Loving Heart, receive it, deep in thine inmost 
core, 
The harmony of Angels, Glory, for ever Glory, 
Glory and Peace and Joy, and Love for evermore ! 





Annual Congress of Musicians “of the 
Future.’—Tonkuenstler-Versammlung in 
Altenburg, July 19-23.* 


(Continued from page 306), 


*Translated and abridged from the Nene Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik (Leipzig). 

In the afternoon of the second day a sacred 
concert took place in the Schloss-kirche. The 
court kapellmeister Dr Stade opened the first 
part with Bach’s great organ Toccata in F; 
whereas the organist and organ teacher in the 
Conservatorium at Stuttgart, E. Tod, opened the 
second part with Liszt’s Prelude and Fugue on 
the name B A C HI, confessedly one of the grand- 
est organ works of recent times. Both perform- 
ances were truly brilliant both in spirit and in 
technique. The Altenburg Singakademie, under 
Stade’s direction, sang a number of by no means 
easy a capella choruses. especially the Kyrie and 
Gloria from Palestrina’s Mass: Maria assumta 
est ; some attractive old German tunes from the 
collection “Lieder und Spriiche,” of the 13th 
century, by R. von Lilienkron and W. Stade; a 
Kyrie by Th. Schneider; the 126th Psalm by 
Rebling, and a Motet by D. Engel. The last 
three choral works, taken together with several 
other compositions performed on this and the fol- 
lowing days, gave an interesting picture of the 
School of Friedrich Schneider (Stade, Rebling, 
Th. Schneider and Engel); he has certainly 
formed many sterling musicians. The Kyrie by 
Schneider's son, now music director in Chemnitz, 
follows ably after the better models, has unity 
and right expression, and is an effective choral 
piece; the 126th Psalm by Rebling, music-diree- 
tor in Magdeburg, makes an altogether good im- 
pression by its fresh and sometimes characteristic 
representation and by clever contrapuntal treat- 
ment; while the Motet by D. H. Engel, cathe- 





dral organist at Merseburg, contains strong pas- 
sages and a well wrought choral figuration. 

A couple of songs from W. Stade’s “Religiose 
Gestinge,” very finely rendered by Herr J. Schild, 
held the audience captive by their natural and 
heart-felt depth of feeling. Herr G. Hentschel 
of Breslau sang a bass aria from Clari’s Stabat 
Mater, with full, sympathetic tone and noble ex- 
pression; while Frl. Anna Drechsel of Leipzig 
gave Bach’s Aria: “Mein glidubiges Herze, froh- 
locke” (the ’cello part by Herr Krumbholz) in a 
somewhat dragging tempo and not enough of 
joyful confidence, but carefully and correctly and 
with a right sonorous organ. Herr J. M. Griia 
of Pesth, one of Joachim’s most prominent pupils, 
won great regard by his performance of Bach’s 
Violin Chaconne, but was even more brilliantly 
successful on the 23d in his rendering of a Suite 
by Goldmark, so that not only was he warmly 
applauded after every movement, but he was pri- 
vately bespoken next day at the palace and re- 
ceived a valuable present from the duke’s own 

IIERMANN ZoPFF. 
THIRD DAY. 

A concert for orchestra, chorus, vocal and in- 
strumental solos. This occurred at 6 p.m. in the 
hall of the “Concordia,” under court-capellmeis- 
ter Dr. Stade’s direction, with the following pro- 
gramme: Ilandel’s Acis and Galatea, the cho- 
ruses by the Altenburg Singacademie, the solos 
by Frau Repuschinska (of Vienna) and Herren 
court opera. singers Schild of Dresden and 
Krause of Berlin; Allegro appassionato, a char- 
acter piece for orchestra, by W. Stade; Violon- 
cello Concerto by Griitzmacher, played by 
Krumbholz; Recitative and Cavatina from the 
opera “The Hero of the North” by Carl Gotze, 
sung by Albert Goldberg of Brunswick ; Sym- 
phonie fantastique by Berlioz ; “Loch Lomond,” a 
symphonic character-picture by Ferd. Thieriot, 
conducted by himself; and Songs, with piano 
accompaniment, by Ph. Riifer, A. Jensen, and 
Liszt, sung by Herr Schild. 

[ Handel’s pastoral finds plenty of praise even 
with this New School reporter, and so does the 


hands. 


rendering. } 

. .. The Allegro appassionato by W. Stade 
was received in a manner very honorable to the 
meritorious composer. The work combines soar- 
ing invention with very skilful treatment of form, 
and in its effective orchestral garb may always be 
sure of favor. 

Herr Krumbholz won enthusiastic applause 
again by his rendering of Griitzmacher’s Con- 
certo, a valuable addition to our meagre violon- 
cello literature. 

The fragment from Gétze’s opera (*Senk, hol- 
der Mohngott,” &c.) is a soft, dreamy piece of 
mood painting, in which the composer, so far as 
instrumentation is concerned, shows that fine 
sense of color which is found in so high a degree 
in his orchestral piece “Midsummer Night.” It 
rather falls off at the end by a somewhat ordi- 
nary turn... . 

The brilliant point of the concert and one of 











the most brilliant of the whole festival was the 
“Fantastic Symphony” by Berlioz. There was 
a life in those tones that thrilled through every 
fibre of the hearer! Then one forgot all the dis- 
comfort of the intolerable heat of the hall and, 
as if spell-bound in a magie circle, followed these 
now enthusiastically dreamy, now hotly glowing, 
now calmly meditative, now dazzlingly adventur- 
ous and almost grotesque tone pictures.—This 
irresistible effectiveness of berlioz’s creation,which 
then won for it an enthusiastic reception [noth- 
ing said this time about fow" tam-tams, sixteen 
trombones, &c. !—TRANSL.] has its foundation 
in two characteristic peculiarities. The first is 
the glowing, feverish passion and abandon, the 
nervous excitability, which often assumes a path- 
ological energy of expression and which in_ this 
form, so far as our acquaintance with B's artistic 
activity extends, does not appear again in his 
later works; a side, which may be traced to the 
personal experiences, under the impression of 
which he conceived the Symphony. On the oth- 
er hand, that iron energy is wonderful, with 
which Berlioz controls his moods, dams up their 
stream within artistic forms and gives plastic 
consistency and grace of style to the whole. 

The second important side to Berlioz’s work, 
one which we found in a high degree also in his 
Requigm, is the grandeur of the poetic conception 
(which here to be sure, from the nature of the 
subject, might easily lead into questionable and 
strange extravagance, as is plainly the case in 
the last movement),—the strength and sharpness 
of characterization, which brings the situations 
before the hearer in the distinctest outlines and 
often with most striking, instantaneous power. 
A masterpiece in this regard is the “Marche du 
supplice” (march to execution), a wild and start- 
ling picture, of vigorous drawing, moulded so to 
say with brazen muscularity, and steeped in 
sharp, flashing colors. A particularly imposing 
passage seemed to us the moment near the close, 
where the “fixed idea” comes up again, but is in- 
terrupted by the blow of the fatal axe, and the 
composer with an falmost superhuman coldness, 
without indulging in any sentimental reflections, 
lets the music quietly resume its determined 
course. This part is, strictly taken, the most 
perfect in the whole work, both in complete 
rounding off of form and harmony and in the 
most convincing and poetic way in which it pre- 
sents itself to our intuitive perception. .. . 

Berlioz does not yet know the principle of the 
organic co-operation of poetic and of musical cre- 
ative activity. He is on the one side too much a 
Frenchman, especially too much a _ French 
romanticist, with whom a very active imagination 
sometimes overgrows that plastic faculty of 
shaping things, which strict Art criticism requires, 
while on the other side he is too much of a spe- 
cific musician to limit the strong tendency of his 
purely musical feeling in behalf of any such uni- 
tary co-operation of both factors in the more 
modern sense. Hence the disproportion between 
poetical ideas and musical representation, which 
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here and there appears in Berlioz; now we per- 
ceive a purely musical overplus, where the poet- 
ic sense finds full expression, while the music un- 
folds its elementary power in all its breadth, as 
in the first Allegro; and now the music is not 
entirely intelligible, sounds bald and needs a pro- 
gramme to explain it, and a portion of the mean- 
ing remains unexpressed. The latter is the case 
in the “Scéne aux champs,” a piece of music oth- 
erwise, in respect to form, i.e. the structure of 
the movement, after the genuine Beethoven 
model. But when one has fully taken in the con- 
tents of the programme, so that his own fancy, as 
he listens, in a certain sense takes part in the 
creation of the.work, then “he finds not only all 
that the composer wanted to express, but a great 
deal more, and almost everywhere a warm and 
living tone” (Schumann). 

Next to the “March to the place of execution,” 
the ball scene makes the most immediate effect 
upon an unprepared public. As for the last 
movement, it will always shock the orthodox pro- 
fessionals ; but we have talked with even “right- 
ly constituted” musicians who have frankly con- 
fessed themselves carried away by its power. 
Such matter Berlioz handles without gloves, and 
for the first impression one is inclined to accept 
the paradox: “It is not music to be sure, but it 
is beautiful.” Whoever will try to alter or to 
mitigate it will find that, as the work stands, 
there is nothing to be added nor to be taken 
away.—Take it all in all, this Symphony, espec- 
ially when we think of it as the work of a young 
artist only 17 years old, is something magnificent- 
ly unique, magnificent in its “beauties’—if B. 
will allow that so tame a word can be applicable 
to his colossus—as well as in its transgressions ; 
and the earnest attention with which the public 
followed the performance, the enthusiastic ap- 
plause prove sufficiently that they know how to 
appreciate the creative deeds of genius, without 
excusing or swearing by their many eccentrici- 
ties. 

The execution of the work, Dr. Stade con- 
ducting, was masterly ; each member of the or- 
chestra seemed to have assimilated his part into 
his very flesh and blood ; it was played with such 
zest and enthusiasm that it was a real pleasure 
only to look on... . 

After the powerful impression of the work of 
Berlioz, whatever followed had a hard position. 
All the more highly therefore may the composer 
of the character-piece “Loch Lomond,” Herr 
Thieriot, prize the favorable reception that work 
met with. He is one of those artists who, origi- 
nally standing aloof from the new efforts, has yet 
preserved mental elasticity enough to make at 
least many of the technical acquisitions of the 
new time his own. Tis character-piece shows 
everywhere the musician who realizes Ins_thor- 
ough musical culture, his rich knowledge, in an 
interesting and peculiar way, and who by modu- 
latory seasoning, as well as by vivid, freshly col- 
ored instrumentation, always clothes his creation 
in the spirit of the time. Moreover the inven- 
tion is noble and you may recognize in it a char- 
acteristic local coloring. 

Owing to the extreme heat in the hall, and the 
late hour, the Suite by Goldmark had to be re- 
served for the extra matinée. Herr Schild 
closed the concert with an admirable delivery of 
three Lieder: the tender, airy “Serenade” by 
Liszt ; “Jn der Ferne,” full of deep feeling, by 
Riifer; and the fiery “Nun rauscht in Morgen- 
winde saent” by Jensen. Fr. STape. 


(Conelusion next time.) 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


“La Jeunesse de Goethe.” 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine gave its de- 
cision on Friday last in a case which has a story 
worth telling. 

Among the most passionate admirers of Goethe 
was Meverbeer, who long cherished the idea of 
taking Faust as the subject of an opera. But 
while, with characteristic fastidiousness, he was 
thinking how best to set about it, Gounod occu- 
pied the ground before him. Upon this, Meyer- 
beer reluctantly abandoned his intention, and 
probably would have thought no more of illustra- 
ting his favorite poet, but for the following inci- 
dent: Towards the close of 1859, M. Blaze de 
Bury wrote a piece for the Odéon, called La 
Jeunesse de Goethe, in the third act of which was 
a scene demanding music—so thought M. Rounat, 
the director—tor its due effect, and not only so, 
but music specially adapted to the situation. 
“What if I speak to Meyerbeer?” said M. de 
Bury. The director treated his author’s remark 
as a joke; but meanwhile the latter called upon 
Meyerbeer, told him what was wanted, revived 
all his enthusiasm for Goethe and, in a week, re- 
ceived a promise of co-operation. ‘The musician 
had no sooner set to work than his old desire to 
treat the story of Faust returned, and M. de 
Bury partially remodelled the drama in conse- 
quence. The spring of 1860 came, and nothing 
was heard from Meyerbeer, then residing in Ber- 
lin. M. Rounat grew impatient, and M. de 
Bury wrote to the composer, who, a little piqued, 
replied that he always kept his word. Six months 
passed, but the music was not forthcoming, 
whereupon it was thought well to require from 
Meyerbeer a formal undertaking to complete the 
work by a specified time. This he gave under 
certain conditions, and named May 10th, 1861, 
as the date of first representation. In January 
the composer wrote to M. de Bury, announcing 
the completion of his task, but meanwhile M. 
Rounat found it desirable to put off the produc- 
tion of La Jeunesse de Goethe till the spring of 
1862. This suited Meyerbeer admirably, for two 
reasons—it permitted him to keep his music to 
himself a little longer, and left him at full liberty 
to superintend the bringing out of 1’ A fricaine 
during the winter. In August, 1861, M. Rounat 
wished to treat definitely for the piece, but Mey- 
erbeer, who knew that the Odéon closed at the 
end of May, and that La Jeunesse de Goethe 
could have but few consecutive representations, 
was prompt with reasons for a further postpone- 
ment. A letter to M. de Bury, written from 
Ems, urged that the music would require six 
weeks’ rehearsal ; that it was absurd to produce 
the work at a time when its “run” must perforce 
be soon stopped; that it was essential he (Mey- 
erbeer ) should be in Paris when it was produced; 
and, finally, that he could not be in Paris at the 
time specified. In October there was nothing 
decided, and M. Rounat, quite out of patience, 
wrote a pressing note to M. de Bury, urging him 
to bring the master to terms, and offering, more- 
over, to keep the Odéon open so long as the work 
continued to draw. This, however, had no ef- 
fect ; and as it was understood that La Jeunesse 
de Goethe should follow the A fricaine, which did 
not appear, further effort seems to have been 
abandoned. 

In 1864, Meyerbeer died, leaving by will cer- 
tain directions as to the disposal of his manu- 
scripts, which were thoroughly in keeping with 
his own treatment of them during life. Those 
directions, enforced by a solemn appeal to the 
“piety” of his well-beloved wife and children, 
were, in effect, that all his unpublished musical 
remains whatsoever (1A fricaine excepted) 
should be carefully kept and guarded in “un cof- 
fre special,” accessible to nobody. In the event 
of one of his children showing a talent for musie— 
on which point the executors were to judge—he 
directed that the box and its contents should be- 
come that child’s property ; otherwise, the whole 
was to be burnt. Not unnaturally, M. Blaze de 
Bury conceived that he had a right to claim ex- 
emption from this fate for La Jeunesse de Gocthe. 
The composer's family and executors, however, 
adhered to the letter of their instructions, and it 











only remained for M. de Bury to assert his right 
in a court of law. 

The plaintifl’s advocate, M. Le Berquier, ad- 
vanced two main arguments on behalf of his cli- 
ent. One was based upon Meyerbeer's evident 
intention to produce La Jeunesse de Goethe at 
some time or other, an intention often expressed 
towards the close of his life, and subsequent to 
the date of the will. The other urged the difli- 
culty in such a case of deciding where the rights 
ot a collaborateur begin or end; and repudia- 
ted the idea that the eaprice of one can lawfully 
deprive the other of any benefit likely to arise 
from their common work. On behalf of the Mey- 
erbeer family, M. Cremieux made a long and 
elaborate speech, the main points in which were 
echoed by the Avocat Imperial, M. Chevrier, 
who said there were three questions for consider- 
ation: Ist, Did Meyerbeer’s directions as to the 
disposal of his manuscripts apply to La Jeunesse 
de Goethe? 2nd, Was there between Meyerbeer 
and M. de Bury any convention which establish- 
ed a genuine co-partnership? 8rd, In the ab- 
sence of a convention, is there any superior right 
to which M. de Bury can appeal? As to the 
first, M. Chevrier held that the pointed excep- 
tion made in favor of L’Africaine conclusively 
proved that no exception was intended in the 
vase of La Jeunesse de Goethe. On the second 
point he expressed a belief that all the facts of 
the case went to show Meyerbeer’s dissatisfaction 
with the work ; that he regarded it as incomplete, 
and himself asin no way bound by any conven- 
tion whatever to deliver it up. With reference 
to the third question, the Avocat Imperial de- 
clared the music and libretto of an opera to be 
distinct and divisible things, and that the author 
of each is “the master of his own glory.” 

For these reasons the tribunal pronounced 
judgment against M. de Bury’s claim. It did so 
with regret; but, said M. Chevrier, “fortune is 
changeable, and it is perhaps prudent to spare 
the glory of Meyerbeer the hazard of another 
experiment.” 





The following letters of Meyerbeer were read 
in court during the trial referred to above :— 
No. 1. 
To M. Blaze de Bury. > 
Bertin, March 10, 1860. 

My Dear Frrenp,—I received your letter with 
double pleasure because it gave me news of you, and 
because I love everything that comes from your 
spirituelle and philosophical pen, 

You appear to doubt, my dear friend, that I shall 
keep the word I have given you to write music for 
the third act of vour Goethe drama, which you sent 
me when I left Paris. I have promised to finish the 
composition by the autumn, the time when, as you 
told me, your drama ought to be put in rehearsal. 
I have never yet failed in my promises, and it will 
not be in relation to such a friend as you that I shall 
do so for the first time. 

You say nothing about the tragedy of Petraque, 
which you intended to bring out this winter at the Odeé- 
on; is it finished, or are there difficulties in the way 
connected with the theatre? You well know any- 
thing concerning you, my dear friend, or your po- 
etic works, inspires me with interest. 

Remember me to Madame de Bury, and M. and 
Mdme. Buloz, but above, and before all, to my 
charming protectresses and good advocates Malle. 
Marie Buloz, and Malle. Zetta de Bury. Tell them, 
at the same time, that the march I have composed 
for the féte of St. Gilles, at Paris, will appear imme- 
diately, and that I have ordered my publisher to send 
each of them a copy. 

Adieu, and a thousand compliments from your 
very devoted MEYERBEER. 

No 


9 
To M. Blaze de Bury. 
Paris, Sept. 2, 1860. 
My Dear Hewri,—I yield with pleasure to the 
desire you have shown that I should put to music the 
great scene which forms the third act of your drama, 
La Jeunesse de Goethe, intended for the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais, or the Odéon, and I promise the music by the 
10th of May next, so that the work may be repre- 
sented in the course of next season. This, however, 
on the express condition that the orchestra and cho- 
rus of the Italiens be engaged for the performances, 
and that four artists, chosen by me, take the parts of 
Mignon, Gretchen, the Roi des Aulnes, and the 
Father. 
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If the piece be not played by the 15th of June, it 
must not be given before the 15th of September. I 
will explain to you by word of mouth, dear Henri, 
the reason of this last condition. It will be neces- 
sary for you to write me on the 10th of March, if the 
theatre comes to an engagement with you for the 
time, and on the conditions mentioned in this letter. 
Your very devoted MEYERBEER. 


No. 3. 
To M. Blaze de Bury. 
Berwin, Jan. 28, 1861. 


My Dear Frienp,—Six weeks ago I finished 
the musie which you engaged me to compose. I now 
await information from you as to time and place of 
its production. I see by your letter that the latter is 
likely to be the Odeon. 

If you find all the necessary qualifications in the 
troupe, as well as the accessories for the mise-en-scéne 
of the third act, and they are able to guarantee, as 
regards the music, that which I stipulated in a for- 
mer letter, I think the place is well chosen, especially 
with a manager like M. de la Rounat, who has a 
reputation for boldness and intelligence. But you 
tell me that in April, when we agreed that I should 
give you my score, M. de la Rounat.has an engage- 
ment with Madame Ristori, and that he proposes to 
produce the work in the spring of 1862. I at that 
time shall certainly be free, musically speaking, for 
my new opera will be given in the course of next 
winter. I therefore sce no difficulty in the way at 
present. 

In my position, dear friend, as the father of a fam- 
ily, not resident in France, I do not like to make a 
definite engagement for a time so distant. Who 
knows, in the vicissitudes of our lives, what may 
happen before then to keep me at home. If we wait 
till October next before treating with M. Rounat for 
the following April it will he nearly seven months in 
advance, and we shall not be tied for so lopg a time. 
I think, as you say, if he wishes to have the work, 
that will not be an imposition. 

Now, my dear friend, let us turn to our piece. 
The scene about which I had most fear, and which I 
proposed to you should be altered (that of the Ca- 
thedral in Faust) has come to be the best of all, and I 
hope that you will not be dissatisfied with it. There 
is only one other thing which disquiets me, and about 
which I yet hesitate—the scene of the Roi des 
Aulnes. Schubert’s music to the ballad is so popular 
everywhere that the public will not accept anything 
new upon the words, and it influences me so much 
that I could write nothing likely to satisfy myself. I 
intend, then, to take the context of Schubert's melo- 
dies and incorporate it with the music for the daugh- 
ters of the Roi des Aulnes, dividing the melodies 
themselves between the three characters, and, at the 
same time scoring for orchestra those pieces which 
Schubert wrote for piano only. 

There are two ways of doing the work ; the one is 
to make the father and son speak to the music of 
Schuhert as given by the orchestra, allowing only the 
Roi des Aulnes and his maidens to sing; the other 
is to let all the characters have a part in the music. 
Have the goodness to tell me which of these two 
methods vou prefer. From a purely musical point 
of view the latter would be the better, but I will 
abide by vour decision. Will you also let me know 
if you have, as was your intention, added a chorus of 
students to the first act ? and in that case send it me 
forthwith, as I prefer to write while the impression of 
the character of the musie is still strong upon my 
imagination rather than when other works have 
made it strange to me. Your very devoted 

MEYERBEER. 
No. 4. 
To M. Blaze de Bury. 
Ems, August 30, 1861. 

You ought to know, dear Ienri, for I told you 
last year, and you will find it in a letter you have of 
mine upon this subject, that I can only be in Paris 
in the month of April. We must have at least six 
good weeks of rehearsals, and, when the music, itself 
complicated enough (above all in the church scene) 
is learnt, there yet remain the scenic details, and the 
exceptional positions of the singers, who never find 
themselves in front of the foot lights, and are conse- 
quently far from the orchestra. It will be necessary 
to have many trials, and, perhaps, partial alterations 
before a'l will go smoothly. 

You write me that the Odéon closes at the end of 
May ; hence you will not be able to have more than 
eight or ten representations before the doors are shut. 
Consider, dear friend, whether it will be to the ad- 
vantage of your work to interrupt its run after so 
few representations, and whether it will not be better, 
under these circumstances, to give it in another the- 
atre able to play it all the summer; or, as appears to 
me best, to remain at the Odéon, and to produce the 





work in September, at which time you will have all 
the autumn and winter before vou. But understand, 
dear friend, this is a hint I throw out, not a condi- 
tion. Your interest in the piece is the more impor- 
tant, and it ought to have more weight in our coun- 
cils, as I have only written the music to one act out 
of three. 

You ask me, dear Henri, if I cannot visit Paris for 
a short time ; my intention was to make an excur- 
sion after having completed my cure here, chiefly to 
become familiar with La Jeunesse de Goethe, of which 
I know, at present, only that which you have told me. 
It is of great importance for me to become acquaint- 
ed with the entire drama, in order to know how the 
acts preceding that I have set to music justify the 
character of the work I have done according to the 
general idea of the, piece which alone you have indi- 
cated to me. 

But my Paris excursion appears impossible, my 
King having ordered me to compose the musie for 
his coronation at Konigsberg, and desired me, more- 
over, to be mvself at Konigsherg to conduct a con- 
cert which will form part of the royal fétes. Al- 
ready, I have composed, by his orders, a cantata 
which will be performed at the palace in Berlin after 
the return of the King from K6nigsberg, and which 
I must always conduct. You see, therefore, that I 
cannot even think of a journey. 

You tell me in your letter, dear friend, that you 
will, perhaps, visit me at Ems. That will be charm- 
ing. But you must not waste time in carrying out 
your intention, for on the 14th of September I leave 
here for Berlin. If you come, above all things do 
not forget to bring Za Jeunesse de Goethe, that I may 
read it. 

Give my remembrances to Mdme. de Bury, and a 
thousand compliments to the charming Malle. Jetta, 
who, I sincerely hope, retains her good-will to her 
old adorer, MEYERBEER. 





London Street Music. 


The more people love music, when it is good and 
tomes to their call, the more they usually hate and 
abhor it when it is not good, and comes unbidden. 
Even the best of music, when it breaks suddenly 
upon the ear of one who is engaged in thoughtful 
labor or hard study of any kind, is not agreeable ; 
but when discord, instead of harmony, bursts upon 
the outraged silence of the library, the studio, or the 
sick-room, then is music but another name for mis- 
ery. 

Business lately called me to London for a week ; 
a consideration connected with its facile’ transaction 
led me to take up my residence in one of the streets 
branching southwards from the Strand to the river ; 
a quiet street to all appearance—a highly respectable 
street, a street through which ran no omnibus, and 
into which no cab or other vehicle ever penetrated, 
unless to set down or take up a fare, or to deliver 
the goods duly ordered. I had not been there three 
hours within these peaceable precincts before I dis- 
covered that the transaction of business in this re- 
spectable street was simply impossible, that I had 
been deceived by false appearances, and that as a 
residence it was a very Pandemonium of discords 
and evil sounds from daylight till long after dark. 
The lodgers in every house—for it is a street of pri- 
vate hotels and “apartments to let”—appeared to be, 
like myself, people who had come from the country, 
but who, unlike me, were idle, and fond of the 
amusement to be extracted out of street music and 
street exhibitions. One particular day, being de- 
tained at home against my will, the thought struck 
me to note down from hour to hour the arrival of 
these nuisances, the nature of the torture they in- 
flicted, and the encouragement or discouragement 
which they received from the lazy, the silly, or the 
generous inhabitants. The day was not an excep- 
tional one, as I was informed by my landlady, but a 
fair sample of every day in the year. : 

Half-past Eight.—Sitting down to breakfast and 
The Times, I hear a sudden and obstreperous out- 
burst of brazen instruments, which makes me liter- 
ally start to my feet and rush to the window to see 
what is the matter. It is » German band of twelve 
performers, all well dressed in uniform, and wearing 
each a semi-military cap. They set up their music- 
stands in the street, and play from printed and man- 
uscript music. Their performances consist of over- 
tures and pieces from popular operas, very excel- 
lently rendered. Iam told that they are hired by 
one family to perform twice a week before the door, 
and that they supplement the gratuity or payment 
which they may receive for this service by such 
smaller contributions as they can collect elsewhere. 
They do not rely upon the crowd of bystanders, or 
upon voluntary contributions, but send round the 
youngest member of the party, who knocks or rings 
at the door of every house in the street, and, hat in 





hand, gathers whatever coppers the servant girl or 
others are inclined to bestow. le appears to be 
successful in about one house out of three. The 
pertormances continue for about twenty minutes, and 
would not only be tolerable, but commendale, if 
they took place in one of the parks at a seasonable 
hour, or people were not compelled to listen to them 
unless they pleased, ~) 

Nine o’clock.—A bulky Savoyard, ugly as a bab- 
oon, and as dirty, with a barrel-organ. He grinds, 
Partant pour la Syrie, Not for Joseph, and Cham- 
pagne Charlie. His tunes are such a nuisance that 
I put my hat on, go to the street door, and order 
him away. He pretends not to understand me. 
speak to him in Italian,and let him know that I shall 
hand him over to the police if he will not immedi- 
ately desist from grinding. He swears and scowls. 
I reiterate my threat. He sees I am in earnest, and 
finally slings his heavy organ upon his brawny back, 
and sulkily departs, followed by the not very amiable 
wish on my part that he had his box of discords in 
his paunch instead of on his shoulders. 

Twenty minutes to Ten.—¥ight sham niggers— 
white men with blackened faces—wearing the usual 
absurd caricature of negro costume which does duty 
in London and elsewhere, for the dress of the planta- 
tion negroes in the Southern States of America. 
The leader of the band does not blacken his face,but 
wears a mask to represent Punchinello. He is ac- 
tive, well made, agile, and a good low commedian. 
This party sings both comic and sentimental songs, 
almost if not quite as well, as the real Christy Min- 
strels, whom people pay their half-crowns to hear. 
Windows are lifted right and left, and pence and half- 
pence rattle on the pavement. The cooks and ser- 
vant girls appear to be the chief patronesses of the 
show. ‘The niggers stay for a quarter of an hour, 
and march off at a sign from Punchinello. They 
evidently make a good thing of it, and are prime fa- 
vorites. 

Half-past Ten.—Two young men, ragged and 
shoeless, invade the strect, and sing, ‘We have no 
work to do-o-0,” with the usual drawl. ‘They are not 
very successful, but far more so than they deserve, 
and get a solitary penny from the house that hires 
the brass band. Seeing they have no chance they 
depart, to the great satisfaction, it is to be presumed, 
of everybody, even of the small children, and of the 
cooks and the housemaids. 

Eleven o’clock.—An old man thinly clad and fee- 
ble, with venerable grey hairs, whistling, but so very 
faintly as to be scarcely audible. He presents so 
forlorn an appearance, and his idea of attracting 
anybody’s attention by such a weakly performance, 
appears to me so absurd that I pity him to the ex- 
tent of a penny. I throw it out to him wrapped ina 
piece of paper. He catches it in his hat, opens the 
paper, takes out the penny, spits on it three times, 
(for luck I suppose), and goes on whistling. Poor 
old fellow! He at least has not the power, even if 
he had the will, to make the street hideous with 
noise. It is possible that I should not have heard 
his faint attempt at music, if my attention were not 
specially directed to the subject, and very doubtful 
whether any one else in the street is aware of his 
presence. 

Fifteen minutes past Eleven. — A drum. An 
abominable monotonous outrage. It is a Lascar 
beating the tom-tom, and every now and then break- 
ing out into © moan, a whine, a grunt, a shriek, or 
all these four diabolically blended into one. He is 
the most repulsive and savage-looking creature I ev- 
er beheld. Gaunt and wiry as a hyena, and with the 
same hideous expression of countenauce, he strongly 
impresses me with the idea that he must be Nana 
Sahib, who massacred the women and children at 
Gawnpore, or some other eastern scoundrel quite as 
detestable; if prolific nature has ever yet produced a 
match to that specimen of her handiwork. ‘There is 
no policeman to be seen, and I think if I were a po- 
liceman, I should be rather shy of tackling such an 
ugly customer. 

Five minutes past Twelve.—Another brass band, 
the performers boys and lads from the “Fatherland,” 
who play so loudly and so execrably that I wish the 
“Fatherland” had them back again, or that Count 
Bismarck would take hold of them for the next Sa- 
dowa, that his own or his royal master’s ambition or 
vanity may compel him to fight. ‘They perform for 
ten minutes. At their cessation their silence is de- 
lightful.y 

Twenty minutes to One.—A woman grinding a 
barrel-orgav, with a baby fast asleep upon the top of 
it. ‘The tune is the eternal “Partant pour la Syrie.’”’ 
When she ceases fora moment to collect pence the 
baby awakes ; when she recommences, it falls asleep 
again. She traverses the street slowly from end to 
end, receives a penny. She then mercifully, or per- 
haps hopelessly, makes her way out and grinds no 
more. 
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Quarter past One.—An Italian boy, apparently of 
about fourteen years of age, with a hurdy gurdy. He 
whistles to it as an accompaniment. The combina- 
tion is horrible and past endurance, I go to the win- 
dow and order him away. He stops whistling, to 
grin at me, and removes himself to the distance of 
two houses, where he recommences his performance. 
If there be a policeman in sight, I shall sssuredly 
have him removed per force majeure. But no po- 
liceman has been seen the whole morning, and none 
is visible now. This young tormentor plagues me 
and the street for five minutes before he goes his way. 
I feel towards him, as [did in the ease of his elder 
compatriot with the barrel organ, that I should have 
been glad if his hurdy-gurdy were in his entrails, 
and persisted in remaining there and playing for a 
week ! 

Twenty minutes to Two.—Another Italian with a 
barrel organ anda monkey. The monkey looks very 
like a Fenian, the man not so good looking. Why 
does not the R@ Galantuomo keep these lazy Italians 
to himself? This fellow would make excellent food 
for powder. Two little children and a nursemaid at 
the opposite side of the street, seem delighted with 
the monkey ; but what their opinion of the music is, 
I have no means of judging. 

Half-past T'wo.—A performer on the cornet-a-pis- 
ton, plays The last Rose of Summer, and Auld Lang 
Syne, neither very well nor very badly. His music 
brings up half-a-dozen heads from the areas on either 
side of the way. He makes, what in theatrical par- 
lance is called a success d’estime, but does not favor 
the street beyond ten minutes. 

A quarter past Three —A lad in shabby Highland 
costaine, exhibits a pair of legs that do not show to 
alvantage, and plays villainously on the bag-pipes, 
the well-known air of Bonnie Laddie. The cooks, 
housemaids and children seem to be well pleased ; 
but when he changes the air to the Reel of ‘Tulloch, 
the joy of the littke ones grows frantic. Three or 
four girls of eight or ten who have strayed down the 
strect from some of the contiguous allevs on the oth- 
er side of the Strand, get up a little dance on the 
pavement. A policeman, for the first time daring 
the day, makes his appearance. What he might 
have done, if the performer had been a negro min- 
strel, singing the Chickaleery Cove, I know not, but 
he evidently neither admires the music of the bag- 
pipes, nor the sight of the little children enjoving 
themselves ; so he orders away the piper in a man- 
ner that shows he is not in a humor to allow his an- 
thority to be trifled with. Resistance being hopeless 
the piper departs and blessed silence once again pre- 
vails for a brief space. 

Five minutes to Four.—A blind old man playing 
a violin, led by a young woman—possibly his daugh- 
ter. His tunes are mostly Scotch, and miserably 
perverted. If no one were permitted to play an in- 
strument in the streets without a license, and if none 
but the blind were eligible for the privilege, the 
plague of minstrelsy in London might be beneticially 
diminished. I make a present of this idea to any 
metropolitan member who thinks well enough of it to 
introduce it into the legislature. 

Ten minutes past Four.—Puneh and Judy, the 
most popular theatrical performance that ever was 
invented, and known and enjoyed by millions, who 
never heard of Macbeth and Hamlet, and never will. 
The street suddenly seems to swarm with children, 
nor are older people at all scarce within two minutes 
atter the familiar squeak. The policeman again 
turns up. He has apparently no objections to Punch 
or if he has makes none. The play proceeds ; and 
as it is Opposite my window, I make the most. of it, 
—and if LT must tell the trath, I enjoy it. 
that appears towards the last act is a_ first-rate per- 
former,cool and collected ; and when Punch hits him 
a lutle too hard, he fastens upon Panch’s nose in a 
manner that impresses the audience with the idea 
that he thoroughly believes it to be flesh and blood. 
Good dog! IT should think that Punch clears about 
cightpence by this little interlude, sixpence whereof 
was mine, for I had been seen to laugh, and could 
not expect to enjoy such a luxury without paying 
for it. If the manager of this ambulatory theatre 
repeats his performance ten or a dozen times a day, 
with the same pecuniary results he must make what 
is called a tolerably good thing of it.” 

Five o’clock.—Barrel_organ, Champagne Charlie, 
Not for Joseph, and Adeste Fideles. No policemen. 

Six o’clock.—An old man with a fiddle; an old 
woman with a concertina; and a younger woman 
with a baby at her breast. The young woman sings. 
and the older performers murder the music. ‘This is 
even a worse infliction than a barrel-organ ; and lasts 
for about five minutes. Much as the street seems to 
love music, it evidently does not love this specimen 
of harmony, and not a single halfpenny rewards the 
trio. : 

Twenty minutes past Six.—A man leading a 
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Newfoundland dog, with a monkey riding on its 
back. The man beats a big drum to attract atten- 
tion. Somebody rises from the dinner table, throws 
a bone into the street to the dog, which speedily un- 
horses, or I ought perhaps to say undogs the mon- 
key, and darts upon the prize in spite of the opposi- 
tion and the kicks of his master. The monkey per- 
forms several little tricks, holds out his paw for half- 
pence, monnts and dismonnts at word of command, 
but not until the dog has crunched the bone and 
made an end of it, with as much relish as if it were 
flesh ; and is altogether so popular with the children 
and the servants, as to earn the price of a dinner for 
his owner. The monkey gets bits of cake and apple 
from the children, and the dog gets another bone, 
with a little meat on it, and the partnership of the 
man and two beasts depart in peace to amuse the 
children somewhere else. 

Seven o’clock.—More mock niggers—seven of 
them. They sing Ben Bolt, Moggie Dooral, Little 
Maggie May, and others, which I presume are the 
popular favorites. A family just arrived, as is evi- 
dent by the piles of boxes on the roof of the two 
cabs that carry them in detachments—and possibly 
fresh from the rnral districts, where black minstrelsy 
is rarer than black swans, stand at the windows and 
listen. ‘To be seen listening is to be seen approving, 
and to be seen approving means monev. The min- 
strels are asked for the repetition of Little Maggie 
May, and, after compliance, receive what looks like 
half a-crown, as it flashes from the window to the hat 
of the leader. Tlalf-a-erown is not much among sev- 
en, though it is evidently a much more liberal gratu- 
ity than generally falls to the lot of street musicians, 
if an opinion may be formed from the expression 
that gleams on the sooty and greasy face of the re- 
cipient. 

Half past seven.—A barrel-organ. No policeman. 

Fight o’clock.—A woman “clad in  unwomanly 
rags,” with a thin weak voice, dolefully chanting An- 
nie Laurie. 

A quarter past Kight.—A barrel-organ, Policeman 
in the street, for a wonder ; is told to expel this per- 
former, and expels him accordingly. The man_per- 
sists in grinding as he goes up the} street to get out 
of it. ‘Leave off,” says the policeman, sharply, and 
in the tone of a man that means mischief if he be 
thwarted ; and the tune ceases. The policeman 
walks down the street, up again, and disappears ; 
and in less than five minutes the organ fiend—for 
such this particularly pertinacious vagabond deserves 
to be called—reénters the scene of his discomfiture, 
and begins to grind away trinmphantly at the Old 
Hundredth Psalm. T suffer him, in an agony of 
spirit, for a fall ten minutes. He meets no encour- 
agement, and retires. Mav he grind organs in Pan- 
demonium for ever and ever—amen ! 

Nine o’clock.—The tinkling of a= enitar, well 
played, sneceeded by the rich, fall voice of a enltivat- 
ed soprano, singing the old) ballad, Comin’ through 
the Rve. Here, at last, is something worth hearing 
Looking ont T a well dressed woman, with a 
small erowd around her. She next sings, Ye Banks 
and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, and renders it) beantifal- 
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| lv; afterwards, The Last Rose of Summer, equally 


well, followed by Bondie Dundee, sune with a spirit 
which would do credit to anv stage. This person is, 
T understand, a protésée of my landlady, and visits 
the street regularly every week. She meets other- 
with very considerable enconragement. She 
has soneht, but hitherto in vain, to obtain an en- 
gagement at the musie halls. “One reason is,”’ she 
says, “that negro melodies and comic songs by In- 
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| dies are more popular than Scotch songs, or than 
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sentimental songs of anv kind, unless they are sung 
by a manor a woman witha blackened face.’ 


| other reason, perhaps, is poverty, and the want of 
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introductions. My landlady savs she is an 
honest girl and has been well enongh edueated to 
read music and sing at sight. Can nothing be done 
for her? Task. “Many gentlemen,” ceplies the 
landlady, “have been greatly pleased with her sing- 
ing, and promised to exert themselves to get her an 
engagement of some kind, however humble, to take 
her out of street singing; buat it has been all ery and 
no wool; and nothing has eome of it. , 

A quarter to ‘Ten o’clock —A tremendous hulla- 
baloo! and lond eries of “Awfal murder! awful 
murder! Seeond edition—Second eddishon!? — T 
send down to know what is the matter. It is a sell 
—a sell—a palpable sell—and no murder at all; and 
the servant brings me up a fly sheet, printed on one 
side, like the half penny ballads. This costs a pen- 
ny; and is the story—I quote literally—of “A mir- 
ried man caught in a Trap, or, te Lovers Detected 
—a Langhabie Dialogue, whie' took place in a 
Railway carriage, between a married gentleman and 
a young lady in this town, which was overheard bya 
gentleman, who imenediately committed the same to 


writing.”” The “laughable dialozue’’ is not at all 
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laughable, but vapid, silly, puerile, and utterly con- 
temptible. Compared with the venders of such 
swindling rubbish, who disturb the night by their 
vociferous cries, the most villainous organ-grinder of 
Italy is a respectable man and a saint. If I had the 
making of the laws and the administration of them 
afterwards, I think such fellows as these would never 
be able to vociferate again, either on a false pretence 
or a true one, after they got out of my elutches. 

The above is a fair and true account, and an un- 
varnished tale of a day’s music and misery in Lon- 
don. The real music was not much; the real misery 
was very considerable. Is there no remedy for such 
wrong? Cannot a prohibitive duty be put upon 
Italians and Savoyards at the port of entry ? Cannot 
music, or the murder of music in the streets, by 
unauthorized performers be prevented? Or if the 
children aud the servants, and the idle people gener- 
ally, must have street music, cannot the infliction be 
concentrated within a couple of hours every day ? 
People must bathe in the Serpentine after eight in 
the morning ; why should people be allowed to make 
hideous noises anywhere and everywhere in the busi- 
ness hours of the day? ° 

~~ 





New Choral Society, in New York. 


THE CHURCH CHORAL UNION, 


From Watson’s Art Journal. 


The society bearing the felicitous title of the 

“Chureh Choral Union,” is in the first days of its 
existence. It was planned in the spring, organized 
during the summer, and had its first meeting on 
Tuesday evening last. It originated with the organ- 
ists of the churches of Trinity Parish, Messrs. A. H. 
Messiter, W. H. Walter, Mus. Doe; John H. Cor- 
nell, and James Pech, Mus. Bach. Oxon., who with 
much patient labor, sustained by full communion of 
sentiment, formed the constitution of what promises 
to be the most powerful choral society in the coun- 
try. 
Having in the several choirs attached to Trinity 
Parish, a nucleus of over a hundred well-trained 
voices, the beginning was easy; but it required a 
broad-based organization to swell the vocal strength 
to the contemplated proportions—say from 1,000 to 
2,000 practiced singers. To achieve this, required 
much thoughtful consideration, and the plan finally 
decided upon was that of affiliation. The idea is, 
we believe, new to this country, but an organization 
upon the principle of afliliation with the euphonious 
title “Maatschappy tot Bevorderungeder Toonkunst,” 
has existed for nearly half a century in Holland, the 
success of which has been so great, that it has now a 
capital of 115,600 gilders, and 2,082 active members, 
Its library consists of 2,000 works, with vocal and 
orchestral scores, which are at the service of the 
It also grants pensions, and makes 
liberal donations to the living composcrs whose 
works are performed at its concerts. From the un- 
qualified suecess of this Hollandish Society, we feel 
confident in prognosticating the permanent establish- 
ment of the Church Choral Union, founded as_ it is 
upon nearly the same system. 

That our readers may fully understand the scope, 
intention and operation of the Church Choral Union, 
we will state briefly some of the chief points of its 
constitution. 

Its object is the advancement of masic, as a liberal 
art and science, by the study of anthems and services 
of acknowledged merit, suitable for choral perform- 
ance: and by giving grand orchestral and choral 
concerts of the highest class, comprising Oratorios, 
Masses, Cantatas, &e., by Handel, Bach, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn ; or any other univer- 
sally recognized composer, whose works may be se- 
lected, and are suitable for the concert room. 

Constitution.—The Membership of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the Lay Clerks and Choris- 
ters who shall, from time to time, be engaged in 
Choral duties in connection with any Church or 
Chapel in Trinity Parish, New York, and in the ac- 
tual service of such parish; and AsSociate Members 
not engaged in the duties of the service of the Par- 
ish. 

GoveRNMENT.—The General Government of the 
Association (except as herein otherwise provided) 
shall be vested ina President, Vice-President, three 
Trustees and Secretary, with the Organists and 
Choir Masters of Trinity Church, S. Paul’s, S. 
John’s and Trinity Chapels ; and five Directors, who 
shall, together, constitute a board of management de- 
nominated “The Council of the Church Choral 
Union.” 

Assoctate Mewrners.—The Council at any of 
its meetings shall have the power of admitting Asso- 
ciate members on the nomination, in writing, of any 
Organist and Choir Master in) Trinity Parish; pro- 
vided the person so nominated shall, in the consider- 
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ation of the Council, be found suitable for admission 
into the chorus. Such Associate Members, how- 
ever, will be bound by the same Rules and Regula- 
tions as may be adopted for the good government of 
the whole Association. No member of the Trinity 
— Choirs will be eligible for Associate Member- 
ship. 

_ Arrit1AteD Crorrs.—Any Choir or Choral So- 
ciety may be affiliated to the Church Choral Union, 
provided article V., referring to Associate Members, 
be adhered to. And every such affiliated Choir 
shall have the power to elect from their own body a 
Delegate, who shall be eligible for election as a Di- 
rector by the whole Association; provided such 
Choir or Society numbers not less than twenty per- 
sons. 

It will be seen that choirs or vocal societies in 
neighboring cities and towns can affiliate with the 
Church Choral Union, and will have a chance of be- 
ing represented in its councils. The local choir mas- 
ters are expected to place themselves in communica- 
tion with the Central Conductor, and accept his read- 
ing or interpretation of the music to be put in prac- 
tice in local districts previous toa full rehearsal, 
either for full choral service or for a concert. And 
from time to time, on the order of the council, the 
Conductor, or in his absence the Chorus Master, 
shall visit and rehearse with any affiliated local choirs 
or societies that may require it, and who may be too 
remote from the Central Society, to attend its Gen- 
eral Rehearsals regularly. The expenses to be de- 
frayed by the council. This will secure a general 
uniformity in the study, so that when all the bodies 
are united, it will be comparatively easy to attain 
perfection in performance under the one directing 
mind, whose influence has been communicated at 
previous rehearsals. 

We cordially approve of articles Nos. 11 and 12 of 
the By-laws, which prohibit members of the associa- 
tion receiving any compensation for services render- 
ed to the association on either private or public occa- 
sions ; also, that the association, although it may, by 
vote of the whole society, accept invitations to per- 
form, shall not receive any compensation for such 
services, 

The Church Choral Union held its first meeting 
on Tuesday evening, September 8th, at the large 
gothic school-room of Trinity Chapel, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers and for practice. There was 
a full attendance, and Dr. James Pech was called to 
the Chair, when he delivered the following address : 

“Weare met here to-night to inaugurate, by a first 
rehearsal, the first meeting of the Church Choral 
Union. As we appear now, we are representatives 
of one family, deriving a common subsistence from 
a ag ;—the Rector and Corporation of Trinity 

arish, 

“In commencing this undertaking, the promoters, 
who are men of large social and pecuniary influence, 
desire to advocate the interests of Art in association 
with the religious worship of our churches in that 
parish, and of assisting to disseminate a cultivation 
of the refined and beautiful in connection with relig- 
ious musical art throughout the world. 

“The Rector and Corporation of Trinity Parish on 
one side, and the public at large on the other require 
such an organization as we are, to aim at as high a 
standard of excellence as our powers will permit. In 
order to satisfy this very reasonable expectation and 
to arrive-at so desirable a result, we have to develop 
those powers to the utmost. This, in the present in- 
stance, can only be accomplished by the cultivation 
of two very important elements—discipline and obe- 
dience. These two things thoroughly understood 
and determined on, instruction will begin and knowl- 
edge he established. 

“The o:ganists and choir masters of Trinity Parish, 
in the most perfect accord, after much careful con- 
sideration, have allotted for each of us places which, 
in the opinion of the whole, he is best adapted, by 
learning and experience, to fill. Dr. Walter and 
Mr. J. H. Cornell are the organists and accompany- 
ists; Mr. A. H. Messiter is the Chorus-Master, and 
myself the Conductor. Each one has an arduous 
and critical post to occupy, and much depends upon 
the patience, perseverance and loyalty of each. Nor 
does the whole responsibility devolve upon the or- 
ganists and choir-masters. Every individual mem- 
ber of the Church Choral Union has also a respon- 
sibility in the matter, which a strong guiding princi- 
ple and a thorough good faith can alone support and 
carry forward to a successful issue. 

“Now, as I am called upon in the dual capacity of 
conductor and as the mouthpiece of the Council and 
tke interpreter of such compositions as they may de- 
cide upon for public performance, it is important that 
the position of Conductor and Musical Director 
should be thoroughly understood, in order that that 
position shall enlist your highest attention and re- 
spect. The conductor’s every look and nod, and 








word and gesture, should be minutely and strictly 
observed and received with the kindest interpretation. 
The whole body of singers, as I see them before me 
now, should become, in course of time and educa- 
tion, an obedient and pliable mass to his will, suscep- 
tible of every instantaneous impression he may de- 
sire to convey—as a combination of colors: upon the 
painter’s palette, waiting, in mute respect, for the ar- 
tistic brush and touch of that educated hand which is 
to convey through his skill and perceptions, the in- 
telligence, the light and shade of every subject or 
composition he may desire to delineate—to be as 
justly given as he hopes it may be as justly received. 

“T will detain you no longer now, with any further 
preliminary remarks, intended to be received in the 
same kindly spirit they are given ; but I will add, 
that I trust that every organist and choir master in 
this parish, as well as every member of these choirs, 
will, at once, perceive that a variety of interests are 
involved in the progress of this highly interesting and 
educational movement ; and that the personal ad- 
vancement of each is also bound up, indissolubly, 
with the future of this undertaking. Let us, then, by 
patience, perseverance and industry, make that fu- 
ture a success : we shall then not only deserve, but 
command the admiration and sympathy of the polite 
and cultured in every department of education.” 

The practice which followed, though brief, was 
very satisfactory. The result of the election of offi- 
cers was as follows : 

President, 
George Templeton Strong, Esq. 
Vice-President, 
Adam Tredwell Sackett, Esq. 
7 rustee Ss, 
John J. Cisco, Esq. 
Wm. B. Astor, Esq. 
George Templeton Strong, Esq. 
Seerctary, 
James F. Ruggles, Esq. 
Treasurer, 
Horace V. Bartol, Esq. 
Librariang 
Henry A. G. Bower, Esq. 
Organists, 
W. H. Walther, Mus. Doe. 
John H. Cornell. 
Chorus Master, 

Arthur II. Messiter. 
Conductor and Musie Director, 
James Pech, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

Patrons, 
The Rector and Corporation of Trinity Parish, N.Y. 

As we read over the list of patrons and officers of 
the Church Choral Union, we feel that there is a hope 
for music in this city yet. When we see that gentle- 
men of vast wealth and great social influence iden- 
tify themselves with a musical enterprise of such sig- 
nificance and such magnitude as the Chureh Choral 
Union, we may feel assured that its affairs will be 
ably managed, and that it will be successful beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. Such names are not giv- 
en lightly ; it must be a well considered and thorough- 
ly digested project, and one’ which possesses great 
excellence, and presents the elements of success, to 
influence men of wealth and position to become its 
sponsors. They would not attach their names to a 
possible failure; they must have recognized in the 
principles of the association, and in its Constitution 
and By-laws, the elements of permanence, and a 
means of elevating art by producing the works of the 
great sacred writers, in a style commensurate with 
their merits, and on a scale in proportion to the great 
choral demonstrations of England, Germany, and 
we may say Boston. The identification of this en- 
terprise with the corporation of Trinity Parish is 
caleulated to afford it great moral strength, and a 
prestige which no society now existing, or heretofore 
existing, has or ever had. It brings it at once under 
the fostering patronage of the refined, the intelligent, 
the wealthy ; in immediate contact, indeed, with that 
class which can best sustain it, and most thoroughly 
appreciate its efforts. It is from such a source that 
such a society should spring ; and while we congrat- 
ulate the designers and promoters of the Church Cho- 
ral Union, we applaud, in the name of art, the Rec- 
tor and the corporation of Trinity Parish, for their 
liberal and powerful endorsement of an institution so 
well calculated to achieve great things in its honor 
by fostering, elevating, and extending the taste for 
the good and beautiful in music, in the highest and 
noblest branch of the art. 

We believe in the stability of the Church Choral 
Union. It is formed on a sure working basis. It 
has a capital, and cannot grow feeble for want of 
resources. Its Constitution and By-laws are wise, 
comprehensive, and carefully guarded. Its system 
of affiliation is practical, having been tested by suc- 
cessful operation. Its officers are business men, and 
are segregated from all professional jealousy and in- 





flnence, and its directive musical force is composed 
of able and competent musicians. Dr. Walter, of 
Trinity Chapel, and Mr. Cornell of St. Paul’s are 
skilfal and experienced organists, and well up in the 
work they will be called on to do. Mr. Messiter is 
one of the best choral trainers in the country, and 
Dr. James Pech, by his firmness and decision, by 
his just appreciation of discipline, and his large 
practical experience, and knowledge of the great 
works of the sacred writers, gained in England and 
Jermany, is pre-eminently fitted for the position of 
conductor. The esprit du corps among. these gentle- 
men, resulting, upon consultation, in allotting to each 
the special duty according to fitness, is another evi- 
dence of the stability of the association. 

The Church Choral Union is untrammelled by pe- 
cuniary considerations, as no member of whatever 
class pays either initiation fees or dues ; nor can the 
services of the society be given for any money con- 
sideration whatever. Thus one disturbing element 
is removed. An objection has been made to the sys- 
tem of affiliation, namely, that societies affiliating 
would lose their identity. This isa mistake. Such 
societies simply unite with the Church Choral Union, 
the Central Society, upon great occasions, when the 
names of the said societies, and also the names of the 
members of the same, will duly appear on the pro- 
gramme. It is only by the system of affiliation that 
vast bodies of singers ean be gathered together, and, 
until this is achieved, New York must remain second- 
rate as compared with Boston. 

The Church Choral Union is now fairly under 
way. Its prospects are flattering in the extremes Its 
objects command the respect and sympathy of all 
who love sacred music, and we feel satisfied that, if 
plague or earthquake do not intervene, it will go on 
successfully to achieve its great mission. 








The Offenbach Madness, 


The single argument upon which M. Offenbach’s 
apologists rely in attempting to defend him and his 
productions is the undeniable fact that he is popular. 
An individual or a cause of which nothing better can 
be said than this, badly needs wiser and more valiant 
champions that any that have arisen to do battle for 
opera bouffe. We are earnest believers in the sound 
republtean theory that majorities should rule. But 
majorities are not necessarily always right; and the 
universal history of mankind proves that popularity, 
so far from being a true guaranty of excellence, is 
oftener the certain assurance of charlatanry and 
worthlessness. Communities, like individuals, are 
subject to occasional fits of madness, during which 
the wildest theories, the most chimerical schemes, the 
insanest projects, engage the attention of vast masses 
of people, who forget for the time the teachings of 
their experience and the promptings of their common 
sense, and abandon themselves to folly, which ends 
in rnin and disaster. 

This wholesale lunacy has expended itself in al- 
most every department of human affairs ; in religion, 
as in the Crusades, and in many modern “revivals” 
of religion; in the kindred belief in supernatural 
agencies, as in the varions witch manias and in spir- 
itualism ; in the multitude of senseless and aimless 
wars which derived their inspiration from popular 
enthusiasm ; in agriculture, as in the tulipomania, 
and the morus multicaul’s madness ; in business, as in 
the South Sea bubble, the Mississippi scheme, the 
recent petroleum excitement, and in a multitude of 
others that need not be mentioned. Art has not es- 
caped, and we do not lack examples to illustrate the 
fact, even if we do not cite the present popularity of 
Offenbach’s compositions. 

In the last century, the progress of musical drama 
in England was arrested for a time by precisely such 
a popular frenzy in favor of a bastard opera, as that 
which now exists in this country, to the detriment of 
genuine musical culture. In the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, Italian opera had been success- 
fully introduced upon the English stage, and with 
great singers to interpret the inspirations of great 
masters, it seemed to rest upon secure and substan- 
tial foundations. Handel was then in England, and 
his compositions were all written for the Italian stage. 
These were not his noblest productions, but they 
were specimens of high art, and were as much better 
than the compositions that supplanted them, as 
Meyerbeer’s operas to-day are superior to the medleys 
of Offenbach. In 1725, Gay wrote The Beggar's 
Opera. This was a musical farce, possessing some 
literary merit, but utterly debasing and vicious in its 
tendencies. It was made up of song and sentiment, 
intermixed with rascality and vice. The music, con- 
sisting for the most part of old melodies—often 
Scotech—wedded to new words, was generally very 
good, but it was prostituted to a base use. It lent 
attractiveness to a performance of which highwaymen 
and cut-throats were the heroes, and in which every 
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character, with the single exception of the heroine, 
was debased and vicious. The whole country went 
mad over this production, and the natural result of 
such an exaltation of criminals and crime, was 
evineed in the general demoralization that ensued. 
Highway robbery, murder and debauchery became 
more common. Footpads took the sentimental view 
of their profession, and assassins slit weasands to the 
tune of one of ‘Macheath’s songs. Ladies chanted 
the praises of pickpockets, and carried the words of 
the ballads about upon their fans. ‘The morals of 
thousands,” says a contemporary writer, “were hope- 
lessly corrupted ;” and the shameless indecency of 
the time reached a climax, when Lavinia Fenton,— 
the original “Polly” in the opera—was led to the al- 
tar, amid universal acclamation, by the Duke of Bol- 
ton, although all the world knew her to be a woman 
of the most depraved and corrupt character. 

The success of this piece sealed the fate of legiti- 
mate opera for many years. It was followed by oth- 
er burlesque operas, some of them possessing musi- 
cal merit, but most of them as vilely immoral as The 
Beggar's Opera. Vandel was neglected and forgot- 
ten. Assisted first by the nobility, and relying after- 
wards upon his personal exertions, he strove to breast 
the tide that threatened to overwhelm art. Opera 
after opera came from his prolitie pen, but all were 
unsuccessful ; and in utter despair, shattered in 
health, ruined in fortune and half broken-hearted, he 
abandoned opera forever. 

In some measure, Offenbach has duplicated the 
insanity that Gay originated. In this country,where 
it is professed that we can appreciate and encourage 
high art, there are to-day no less than four or five 
burlesque opera companies, and not one Italian or 
German troupe. The flimsy music of Offenbach 
played, whistled, hummed, ground and 
drummed ; and crowds of decent people are found 
who flock to witness indecent representations of op- 
eras, by the side of which Gay’s pastoral is the per- 
fection of purity and a very model of virtue. And 
the greater discredit is with the people of this genera- 
tion. Gay had much talent, and the songs of his 
opera—some of them written by abler poets—were 
sung to infinitely sweeter music. He lived, too, in a 
time when there was a greater license in the use of 
language than there can be now, and when morality 
was not so exacting. Offenbach has neither beauti- 
ful music nor engaging dialogue, and his bawdry isa 
deliberate violation of the refined sense of the fif- 
teenth century. If Gay was the “Orpheus of high- 
waymen,” Offenbach is the half-bestial Pan of prari- 
ency. 

‘The merit of his music has already been sufficiently 
discussed, Its utter emptiness and worthlessness is 
assured now to every true musician. Time will con- 
vinee the people of it. The repeated assertion that, 
simply because it is music, it must therefore contrib- 
ute to popular culture, is a pretence. A flash novel 
does not assist the cause of popular education becanse 
it is literature. The effect of false art, and shallow, 
unreal, untrue art, is retrogressive, It is as impossi- 
ble to transfer one’s admiration from Fidelio to La 
Grrande Duchesse without experiencing a certain de- 
moralization, as itis to abandon Shakespeare to stady 
Tupper without being degraded intellectually. We 
do not, of course, belreve that musical culture in this 
country has arrived at a final period. It must pro- 
gressjand it certainly does progress. But this spasm 
of madness serves to make its progress slower and 
more difficult. The current of the stream flows on 
ward, though the opposing tide seems to have 
checked its course. 

Offenbach might be forgiven his want of genius, 
but his pruriency is inexcusable. Heaven permits 
persons to be born incapable, but men are the auth- 
ors of their own kKnavery. This man might give 
rdles, a8 he has done, to barking dogs, and introduce 
kissing choruses, or any absurd effect of which he is 
capable, and the greatest fault that conld be found 
with him would be that he knew of no better use for 
his art than to make it the vehicle of fantastic trick- 
ery. But when he prostitutes it to giving a glamour 
to lechery, he deserves the severest censure that can 
be uttered against him. It will not do to quote my- 
thology in favor of bawdry, or to instance Shake- 
speare’s freedom of speech as an excuse for it. 
Shakespeare lived in an age when, as we have said 
of the last century, language had greater license than 
it has now, and his occasional offences are merely 
incidental. ‘There is not, as in Offenbach’s operas, a 
deliberate selection of a plot filthy in its designs and 
in its execution. We can pardon the looseness for 
the greatness. The moral grandeur and sublimity 
of the whole work atones for the episodal freedom of 
expression. ‘Those who read Shakespeare need only 
survey the majestic completeness of the whole de- 
sign, while they revel in his imagination. The dis- 
ciple of Offenbach has a groundwork and a super- 
structure of indecency. The fables of mythology, 
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also, have none but pure suggestions to the pure 
mind. We look behind the details, and perceive the 
sublime allegories of a beautiful and poetic pagan- 
ism. We can see in the action of the heathen deities 
a figurative description of the operations of Nature, 
and we reverence in the system the evidences of the 
first groping of a pure art-nature toward religious 
culture and knowledge of immortality and Omnipo- 
tence. 

The defenders of Offenbach can sneer at “prurient 
prudery” to their heart’s content, but they cannot 
deny that he is the purvevor of bold, bald indecency, 
which needs no careful scrutiny to discover it. 
There is such a thing as decency, and there is an in- 
nate popular regard for it. We take our stand in 
favor of its adoption, and of rigid adherence to it on 
the stage and elsewhere. We cut objectionable pas- 
sages from Shakespeare when we represent him. 
Why then should we submit to the lechery of little 
M. Offenbach? The stage has suffered incalculable 
injury already from this very looseness of dramatic 
morals. We advocate purification. The champions 
of Barbe Bleue and La Belle Heléne ave bringing it 
into fresh disrepute and ensuring its farther degrada- 
tion. The performances of these pieces—the slough- 
ing off of a corrupt and debauched French taste, 
the operas of the concert saloons, and the dance 
garden—must lead to this result, and to popular de- 
moralization. We cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled. The mind cannot become familiar with 
profligacy and indecency without contamination. 

Offenbach has some admirers who err through ig- 
norance and want of comprehension of his actual 
immorality. The French language, in many cases, 
screens the vileness of his words. If.an English 
company should use a literal translation of Barbe Bleue 
no modest woman would go to see it a second time. 
Neither the license of the stage nor common poetic 
license excuses this. We have as good a right to 
publish the indecent text of these operas in this jour- 
nal, as a company of men and women have to repeat 
it upon the stage. Both give the matter to the pub- 
lic, and the performance does greater injury because 
it presents impersonations that make the offence 
more palpable and actual. Would the most enthusi- 
astic of Oftenbach’s critical supporters dare to print 
his l‘brettos 7—and would not all his admirers con- 
demn them if they did ? Let us have a little common 
sense applied to this matter, and when Offenbach’s 
day is over, and we return once more to legitimate 
art, we shall see whether our position has not been 
upon the side of right, and whether we have not 
spoken traly in behalf of the divine art whose mis- 
sion is to purify and elevate the soul, and which, of 
all its sisters, is predestined to immortality. —Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 
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Meyerbeer’s “ Inspirations.” 

The European journals are again full of Mey- 
erbeer. The unsuccessful suit brought by the 
librettist M. Blaze de Bury against the executors 
of the composer for the possession of the unfin- 
ished operetta “The young days of Goethe” has 
not only made a good theme of gossip, but has 
revived the discussion about Meyerbeer’s genius. 
The possible value of the musical “ideas,” hints, 
first suggestions, which he has left sealed wp in 
that box, to be seen by no one,unless by some one 
of his grandchildren who may show musical _tal- 
ent, becomes a tempting question for the critics. 
Under the above heading the London Orchestra 
defines Meyerbeer’s peculiar power, contrasting 
his genius (if it can be called such) with the ge- 
nius of the great creators, such as Beethoven and 
IIandel, so entirely in accordance with the view 
we have so often expressed of the great musician 
of “effect,” and does it so much better too than 
we can, that we are tempted (in the absence of 
other important matter) to give the article a place 
here, while the theme, or rather the occasion of 
its revival, is yet fresh. 

We have more than once expressed our inabil- 
ity to feel that Meyerbeer was great, save in an 
external and material sense. And when the Or- 





chestra finds his greatness to consist mainly in the 
art of “making up,” what can it mean except pre- 
cisely what we meant when we wrote: “We are 
of those who feel in him the power of will and 
talent rather than of genius. The gift of spon- 
taneous melody was not peculiarly his; elaborate- 
ly planned effects instead of inspiration; after 
sitting through one of his ‘grand’ operas, we have 
not felt inspired, inwardly edified and strength- 
ened, have not gone away with lighter hearts and 
nobler hopes and aspirations, but wearied and 
oppressed. How different the feeling after such 
works as Iidelio, &e !” Very many have felt this. 
Marx accused Meyerbeer of the fatal wa ar- 
tistic “integrity,” that is of self-forgetting devo- 
tion to the ideal and the true. We all know 
how repulsive the whole spirit of the Meyerbeer- 
ian tendency was to Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
The contrariety of aim and method between a 
composer like Beethoven and one like Meyerbeer 
is admirably shown in the article below. Rich- 
ard Wagner has criticized Meyerbeer very sharp- 
ly and very justly ; but we cannot help seeing in 
Wagner a continuator of the same false tendency 
to which Meyerbeer, more than any one man, 
gave the first strong impulse. We look upon 
him as the musician who of all others has done 
the most to pervert and demoralize the art of 
music in our day. lle is the founder}and the 
formidable example of the whole school of “ef- 
fect.” Berlioz, and Liszt, and Wagner, and 
Verdi in his smaller way, all take after this false 
prophet. The writer we are about to quote, 
however, would fain speak as an admirer of the 
composer, whose faults and fatal limitation he so 
well points out ; hence an inconsistency in the 
use of the word “inspirations” in the title of the 
piece, which we have indicated by quotation 
marks. Much as we agree with him too in gen- 
eral, we should, were there time, raise several 
questions of detail. For instance, who but this 
writer ever dreamed of such a thing as the l’rey- 
schiitz Overture being “made up” entirely of 
Beethoven’s ideas! But let him speak. 


Great thinkers, as a rule, keep a commonplace 
book for the note of what they think and what 
they read. It is the photographing the partially- 
perceived idea, the bank for orders to pay upon 
the mighty dead. It is finding habitation for the 
changeful spirit, anda keeping record of the joy 
of always going on to know, a joy which is ever 
young and fresh, for it is without fear and seeth 
noend. Meyerbeer died leaving five such mem- 
orandum-books. Had he been a painter or 
draughtsman like Rafaelle or Michael Angelo, 
and had his five special memorandum volumes 
been so many collections of sketches, these books, 
subdivided and sold in single leaves, would have 
produced a sum that might make a banker stare 
and give increased delight to a residuary legatee, 
although standing in no need “of any such re- 
sources.” Meyerbeer’s thoughts were not those 
of the pencil or the brush, for he dealt with 
sounds, and conmuned with the spirit of music. 
None but he knew what the brief dottings down 
really meant, none but he knew to what they 
would give birth. As embodiments of his spirit 
these were invaluable; as mere notes to the eyes 
of strangers they simply presented so many op- 
portunities for misunderstanding with the wise, 
for pillage with the mean and_ unconscientious. 
He had watched the fate that had befallen his 
dead contemporaries, he had turned over their 
“posthumous works,” and well knew how much 
had been done to “much damage their reputation 
in after days.” No one knew better than he the 
fate of a manuscript when once “in treacherous 
hands,” and he had not to be told that the un- 
published works of the departed afforded much 
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radiant plumage for the living jackdaw. Burn 
his thoughts and extracts he would not; leave 
them for living composers to work their will on 
them he would not; and they are bequeathed to 
a grandchild, should he turn out a musician, and 
should this not be, the executors are commis- 
sioned to destroy them. With the memoranda 
is included the diary of the composer, and its fate 
is to be the same as the record of his thoughts in 
sounds. 

Meyerbeer was of no elephantine nature as a 
musician, neither a Handel nor a Beethoven, but 
was the result of the new learning—the’ art of 
making up music, an art invented and almost 
perfected by his master, the Abbé Vogler. Up 
to Vogler’s day, music had been taught like lan- 
guage, without reference to thought and idea. 
Like Schlegel, Bopp, and Becker, Vogler was a 
grammarian of a new order, and taught the meth- 
od of using sounds by analyzation of the ideas in 
sounds. First learn, said he, the poetry of sound, 
trace out in what it consists, and then master the 
method for its creation. Vogler was himself uo 
poet; but, ifsomewhat insensitive, yet marvel- 
lously perceptive. He had well studied the ope- 
ras of Rameau and Gluck, and watched the 
amazing progress of Haydn. He could not cope 
with Mozart, but he could bring rod and line and 
measure the little great-man. The result of his 
teaching was the overture to “Freischiitz,” the 
most wonderful piece of make-up that was ever 
popes, and made up from the works of a 

iving composer, for Beethoven could have said, 
“Of this composition every idea of any value is 
my own.” Meyerbeer’s career was one constant 
engagement of hunting after materials for make- 
up. The “Robert” is a grand make up—superb 
trom the ideas of others; the “/Tuquenots” is less 
transparent ; the “Prophet” immeasurably subtle, 
for the composer was now throwing all his living 
contemporaries into his alembic, and working his 
crucibles with the freedom and audacity of an 
experienced adept. It was no longer the force 
of feeling and imagination, it was the highly cul- 
tivated perceptive will forming a chemic unity 
out of the essences of his hard working contem- 
— He was the embodied principle of co- 
resion —the cunning amalgamation of sounds for 
the gratification of putting sounds together—for 
exciting the passions (and not the best or high- 
est) of human nature, and possibly for the mere 
pleasure of astonishing the dramatic and opera- 
tic world. He went nightly to the opera to lis- 
ten and note for measure and cadence, to watch 
for what met general acceptation and produced 
emotion from its mere adaptation to give pleas- 
ure. The smallest advance, the delicate nicety, 
the common undetected novelty, the half-expand- 
ed thought, the unpolished jewel, the mis-set 
stone,—all were seized upon and transferred to 
his commonplace book and there washed over 
and dotted down as “an inspiration”’—“my musi- 
cal thought”—ready to be enlarged, worked up, 
and turned to account whenever wanted. “In- 
spirations,” he calls them, but expirations would 
be the better and truer expression. Now al- 
though there be much of the manufacturer about 
all this—something teachable, something learna- 
ble, yet the supremacy of the old adept was _ut- 
terly incommunicable, and he well knew that 
much of this memoranda would be considered 
simply asso much littleness and feebleness, unless 
first submitted to his own matchless blending 
power, and put into its place by the cunning of 
a fifty years’ experience. His great inspiration 
consisted in the art of manufacturing a situation 
for the charcoal he had turned into diamonds. 
The end he knew was reverenced, but the pro- 
cess he feared would be ridiculed and perverted. 
And so he solemnly padlocks his volumes for 
some tenor twenty vears, and trusts to be of 
some service to a musical grandchild. He leaves 
for the advantage of his musical heir the practi- 
cal lessons he was taught by his master in the 
last century. ; 

The volumes are unquestionably of the great- 
est possible interest. They would probably re- 
veal in some-degree the road Meyerbeer took in 
attaining his great power over the mechanism of 
musical composition, the acumen he possessed in 
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the choice of his subjects, and the shrewd changes 
and additions he made when dealing with them. 
He would never dwell upon the unimportant or 
unnecessary, and his keen ear might connect with 
the ugliest thought some element of beauty capa- 
ble of being turned to account. It would be cu- 
rious to mark the mean and the weak transform- 
ed into the picturesque and the forcible, the la- 
bored and the clumsy raised by magnificent skill 
and subtlety into the imposing and sublime. Who 
would not like to see the first sketch, the rude 
drawing, of so brilliant and beautiful an artist as 
Meyerbeer, although unfinished and but half 
told, yet bearing the impression of power and the 
promise of certain result from prolonged exer- 
tion? Much noting and many books of memo- 
randa have been left by Beethoven, and a prom- 
ise has been made of their publication. Beetho- 
ven and Meyerbeer worked from opposite poles, 
and the two publications would afford opportuni- 
ty for curious and instructive comparisons. Or- 
dinary care would prevent any of the mischief 
contemplated by Meyerbeer, and surely his “in- 
spirations” would be given the public without pos- 
sible loss of posthumous reputation, and without 
injury from thieves or treacherous friends. It 
will be no news that Meyerbeer made up his mu- 
sic, but it would be a great novelty and a rare 
pleasure to know how he did make it up; and 
should this knowledge be attended with any loss 
of reputation to the composer, it was certainly 
not generous of himto keep the great secret in 
the family, and still less so to allege every reason 
for concealment but the right one. Should the 
reasons be just and proper for withholding these 
musical fragments from the eye of the publie,still 
we cannot possibly conceive any good reason for 
depriving the artistie world of an insight into 
Meyerbeer’s diary. He was unquestionably clev- 
er in the turn of a sarcasm, and without failure 
always pointed to the real sore in the new com- 
position ; but if, like Rossini, he could say tren- 
chant things, no one could excel him in the blan- 
dishments of elegant compliment ; his diary is 
surely not all vinegar, and ten or fifteen years 
may take away much of its strength. To the 
general public Meverbeer’s opinions of the musi- 
cal world in which he lived, and the jottings down 
of what he daily saw, heard, and thought, are 
much more to be prized than the fragments of 
notes and bars he has reserved for his grandchild 
to feed upon. One thing is certain, the diary is 
an honest diary, written withont any intention of 
being at any time presented to the public; the 
great drawback to the interest of those letters of 
Mendelssohn which have been published is the 
transparent nervousness of the writer that at 
some day or other what he was putting to paper 
would be printed. The sayings of Mendelssohn, 
when free and unembarrassed, were beyond 
measure valuable, and had he experienced the 
friendship of some German Boswell, the records 
of his conversation would have placed him among 
the very foremost of thoughtful and conscientious 
artists. As to his unfinished manuscripts, his 
reputation was safe in the caution and wisdom 
exercised by his executors. Of the subse- 
quent fate of these MSS. we say nothing, but we 
are much inclined to suppose that the outspoken 
expressions of Meyerbeer bear a latent reference 
to their dissemination. But a diary is not astore 
for musi’-making, and Meyerbeer’s diary must 
not be burnt. 





Concerts. The skirmishers (solo playing virtu- 
osos, flying visitors) open the musical season. They 
do well to come before the solid feasts, the regular 
supplies of Symphony and Oratorio, and Chamber 
Music, present their stronger claim on public inter- 
est—a claim which they have so well made good these 
last years, in which fact we may read one of the sure 
signs of wholesome musical progress. 

Ove Butt makes the first entry. He has an- 
nounced three concerts in the Music Hall: one for 
last evening, a matinée for this afternoon, and the 
finale for this evening. It is the beginning of a rap- 
id concert tour throughout the country, after which 
he will go back and rest upon his laurels in his na. 
tive Norway. He brings us all the potent fascination 
of his individuality, with that rich tone and mastery 
of his instrument which have not yet begunto fail him, 





and which still excite enthusiasm in the large class 
who always care more for the player than the music. 
He plays just what he always has played here, and 
that is what his audience likes best. For assistants 
he has Miss Barton, soprano, Mr. Hatt, baritone, 
Mr. THAYER organist, and Mr. Lanstna, pianist. 

The Senorita Joserina F1LomMENo,the very youth- 
ful violinist and pianist, from Chili, who made so 
much sensation in New Orleans, St. Louis, and other 
Western cities in the summer, announces three musi- 
cal evenings at Chickering’s ; namely, next Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Mrs. H. M. Smitn, Miss 
Barron, Mr. James Wuitney and Mr. Rupoiru- 
SEN Will assist. We had the pleasure of hearing her 
perform a piece upon each instrument before an in- 
vited audience last week, and shared the astonish- 
ment of all at the exhibition of such talent and such 
sure and effective rendering of most difficult music. 
The violin playing interested us the most. The ca- 
price on William Tell by Alard, of whom she is a 
pupil, was given in a firm, bold, brilliant manner, 
with intonation always true though sometimes rough, 
with remarkable ease and cleanness, and altogether 
in a way to show that she has a musical nature 
worthy of the highest culture. On the piano she 
played one of Chopin’s concertos, also wonderfully 
well fora child. We did not hear the other pieces, 
but we doubt not she will draw and interest large 
audiences. 

The Great OrGan is still played every Wednes- 
day and Saturday noon, to larger audiences this 
summer than ever before ; mostly composed of stran- 
gers visiting the city. Last Wednesday the organist 
was Mr. F. H. Torrineton, of Montreal, who 
gave a good programme. 

Mr. T. used the full organ much more than he 
probably would do after becoming more acquainted 
with the instrument and the hall; but he used it with 
great power, and gave an opportunity, which comes 
too seldom, of appreciating the grand, satisfying vol- 
ume of its basses bearing up the great pyramid of 
harmonies. His treatment of the Dead March in 
Saul was somewhat singular ; too much elaborate 
thunder in the beginning, and the time exceedingly 
slow. But the great Handel choruses came grandly 
out, and so did the Mendelssohn Sonata, which Mr. 
Lang (wisely, we think) plays with a less full organ. 
But he now and then relieved and shaded it with 
very tasteful choice of finer stops. 

Considering he had but a day or two to learn the 
ways and means of so gigantic an instrument, Mr. 
Torrington made a highly favorable impression, and 
evidently secured entire attention as well as frequent 
applause. 





We are requested to state that Mr. C. W. Wheeler 
has removed from Tremont Row to the new building, 
645 Washington street. 





New Yorx. The German Aschenbrédel-Verein 
(Cinderella Club) celebrated the re-opening of its 
club house lately by a musical matinée with quite a 
rare and interesting programme. The pieces per- 
formed were all novelties here: viz. 1. Mozart’s Oc- 
tet in C minor for wind instruments, (two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns and two bassoons), consist- 
ing of Allegro, Andante, Menuetto in Canone, and 
Allegretto. 2. A Trio for two horns and trombone, 
in manuscript, composed by Carl Bergmann. 3. 
Handel’s celebrated “Music to the Royal Fireworks” 
(1749). 

The Liederkranz intend to give concerts on a grand 
scale this winter, mainly of orchestral works with 
chorus. Among those mentioned are “Der Sturm” 
(Tempest) by Taubert ; “The Page and the King’s 
Daughter” by Schumann ; “Manfred” by Schumann; 
the 21st Psalm by Meyerbeer; Choruses to ‘“Pro- 
metheus” by Liszt; the 121st Psalm by Raff; “God 
in Nature” by Braun ; “Night on the seashore” by 
Brambach; “Greek Song of Victory after the battle 
of Salamis” by Gernsheim ; “ Bundeslied” by Lach- 
ner; Ave Maria and “Loreley” by Mendelssohn. 
To carry out a third part of this programme would 
be showing remarkable enterprise. 

Mr. Mapleson, after all, is not to bring his opera 
company—not even the abridgement promised—to 
New York. The Citizen informs us : 

Max Strakosch has arrived in this city, bringing 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and a very complete 
company of artists, with whom he will shortly com- 
mence aconcert season. Miss Kellogg is in fine 
health and voice, and her thousands of friends will 
welcome her back to America. During the past sea- 
son she has been the operatic star of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, in London. and has established an unbound- 
ed popularity abroad. It is understood that Miss 
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Kellogg is engaged to Maurice Strakosch for four 
years from this time, and that she is under the direc- 
tion of his brother, Max Strakosch, for the present 
season, in America, after which she goes abroad 
again for fresh triumphs. 

This puts the Mapleson business at rest, so far as 
America is concerned, this Winter—indeed, the Lon- 
don papers announce that he will take his company 
to Dublin. Ile intended to come here, but rumor 
says that he was outflanked by Maurice and Max 
Strakosch, who would at once have occupied Maple- 
son’s abandoned field, and have given Italian opera 
in Covent Garden, in London, and thereafter in the 
Provinces, With this prospect, Mapleson concluded, 
on the whole, that he had better remain in his own 
hailiwick, rather than to try the uncertain field in a 
new country, leaving a sure harvest for his competi- 
tors at home. The Academy direetors in this city 
have been officially notified that Mapleson cannot 
come. 


Paivaperrnuia. The Lvening Bulletin says : 

Mr. Carl Sentz has wisely determined to inangur- 
ate a second series of those charming orchestral mat- 
inées which afforded so much pleasure last winter to 
the lovers of good music. In his circular the mana- 
ger Says : 

“The past season, 1867-68, has been regarded as 
one of the most disastrous to managers and_ project- 
ors of public amusements—only those succeeding 
which, on the one hand, possessed more than ordina- 
ry intrinsic merit, or, on the other, appealing to a 
vitiated taste, depended upon sensational attractions 
of qnestionable propriety. It is, therefore, with a 
just pride in art, that the suecess of the Orchestra 
Matincées is referred to, for it settles conclusively that 
their novel and peculiar features of programme have 
been appreciated and approved. Whatever doubt 
was felt before the commencement of the series, by 
the admirers of that form of musical composition 
known as Symphony, was soon dispelled by the en- 
thusiasm with which the grand works of Haydn and 
Mozart were received by large audiences representing 
all classes of society. So satisfactory and assuring 
are these evidences, that the design foreshadowed in 
the announcement of last year, of producing sympho- 
nies by Beethoven and other great masters, will now 
be carried into execution ; for, in addition to sym- 
phonies by Haydn and Mozart, other than those al- 
ready given, the repertoire of the coming season will 
be enriched by the First, Eighth and Tenth of Beet- 
hoven, (otherwise known as the Battle of Vittoria.) 
the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert, a work of 
transcendant beauty, and the eclebrated Reformation 
Symphony of Mendelssohn, which has created a 
marked sensation in musical circles wherever it has 
been performed.” 


The Richings Opera Trouffe commenced their 
twelve nights’ engagement at the Arch Street Thea- 
tre on Monday night last, with the opera of Martha, 
the performance of which was in every respect satis- 
factory. ‘The principal characters were sustained by 
Mrs. Bernard, née Caroline Richings, as Lady Har- 
riet; Mrs. E. Segain as Nancy; Mr. Campbell as 
Plunket; Mr. Castle as Lionel; Mr. Seguin as Lord 
Tristram ; and Mr. Peakes as High Sheriff, with a 
chorus of fair ability. 

On Tuesday night, Balfe’s Bohemian Gir] was giv- 
en. Miss Abell made her appearance for the second 
time in this city in the choice paat of Arline, the mu- 
sic of which she gave with correctness and expres- 
sion, though somewhat lacking in dramatic power. 

On Wednesday night the fine opera of Crown Dia- 
monds, by Auber, was performed well. Mrs. Bernard 
as La Catarina, Mr. Peaks as the Count, Mr. Cas- 
tle as Henrique, Mr. Campbell as Rebelledo, Mr. 
Bernard as Don Sebastian, and Mr. James Peakes 
as Mugnos. The details of the opera were observed 
with commendable precision, and it was given 
throughout with admirable exactness. 

On Thursday night there was performed for the 
first time in this cityin English, the comic opera, 
entitled the Czar and Carpenter, or Peter the Great in 
Saardam, founded on an interesting historical fact. 
In the first act Mr. Seguin distinguishes himself as 
the Burgomaster (Mayor) of a city, and in the second 
comes a magnificent solo and chorus entitled, ‘Fare- 
thee-well my Flandrish Maiden,” followed by a sex- 
tette of much beauty, and participated in by Messrs. 
Campbell, Castle, Bernard, Seguin, Arnold, and 
James Peakes. The bridal song by Mrs. Bernard, 
entitled, “Lovely is the Hue of Roses,” was well 
sung by Mrs. Bernard, and the entire work was well 
given. The opera promises to be a favorite. 

On Friday night, Mrs. Bernard took her benefit, 
the opera of Norma being the attraction, the benefi- 
ciare singing the part of the Druid Priestess with ex- 
pression and spirit. Mr. Bernard took the character 
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of Pollione, Mr. Henry Peakes of Oroveso, and Miss 
Abell, above referred to, as Adelgisa. Last night the 
successful week’s engagement was concluded by the 
performance of Wallace’s beautiful opera, Maritana, 
with the following fine cast: Charles Second, King 
of Spain, Mr. H. C. Peakes; Don Jose, his Minis- 
ter, Mr. Campbell ; Don Caesar De Bazan, Mr. Cas- 
tle; Maritana, Mrs. Bernard; Marchioness, Mrs. 
Gonzales ; Lazarillo, Mrs. Seguin; Captain of the 
Guard, J. G. Peakes; Marquis, James Arnold. 

Crispino, Trovatore, Traviata, and other fine gems 
[!] are in preparation. 


Music Abroad. 

—‘‘Ruy Blas,” an opera by Herr Max Zenger, 
recently prodnced at Mannheim,has just been brought 
out at Munich, with, it is said, unequivocal success. 

——The new management of the Theatre Lyrique 
will retain the direction of the Orchestral Popular 
Concerts and also of the ‘Ecoles de Chant de la 
Ville de Paris.” 

Ferdinand Hiller has been created a Doctor of 
Philosophy by the University of Bonn. 

Mile. Adelina Patti has appeared in Homburg, 
where she is to give fifteen consecutive performances. 
Mlle. Nilsson, her only rival in Germany, as in 
Paris and London, is to sing at Baden on the 11th, 
and at Wiesbaden on the 12th of September. 

——M. Pasdeloup has, according to Figaro, just 
returned from Lausanne, where he has concluded an 
engagement with Herr Richard Wagner that the au- 
thor of the ““Meistersiinger” shall write an opera ex- 
pressly for the Theatre Lyrique within a year. 

A new examination in music has been an- 
nounced in the Journal of the Society of Arts (Lon- 
don). The examination is due to the followers of 
the Tonic Sol-fa method of musical notation, but it 
will be open to all comers, whatever the system they 
may have studied. ‘The appointed examiner is Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren. 

——It is stated positively that M. Roger, so long 
the chief ornament of the Opera Comique, is about 
to begin a new career. He is ambitious to gain dis- 
tinction in the spoken drama, and has made an en- 
gagement with M. Raphael Félix, the introducer of 
Mlle. Schneider intoJEngland, to appear at the Porte 
St. Martin. M. Roger is to “create” a character in 
George Sand’s new play “Cadio,” about to be 
brought out in the large theatre that is close to the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg. 

The London Crystal Palace Concerts begin 
on October 3d, and it is understood that early in the 
season another grand symphony by Schubeft will be 
introduced. 

——Mr. Ullman is organizing a gigantic concert 
tour through Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
Poland, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, and France. 
Among the artists engaged are Carlotta Patti, Vieux- 
temps, Jacquard, Jaell, and Griitzmacher. 

—Wreener’s “Lohengrin” is in rehearsal at St. 
Petersburg. No opera by Wagner has ever been 
heard in that city. 

The house at Bonn in which Beethoven was 
born is now for sale. What a chance for musical 
Germany toemulate Shakespearian England ! 

A statue of Mendelssohn is to be erected in 
some conspicuous and appropriate spot in Leipsic, 


| probably in the Augustus Platz, which contains the 


theatre, university, museum, Pauliner-Kirche, and 
Post Office. The cost of the statue,in a style worthy 
of the composer, and of the manner in which he 
raised the fume of Leipsic as a musical city, is esti- 
mated at 30,000 thalers, or $22,500, A commence- 
ment has been made by the directors of the Ge- 
wandhaus, who have paid a subscription of 1,000 
thalers. A concert was recently held in the theatre, 
at which Julius Rietz conducted, Joachim played, 
and Mdme. Joachim sang, and which produced 500 
thalers ; and a similar concert in Dresden yielded 300 
more. This is all that has been done at present, but 
with the commencement of the musical season the 


| committee will set vigorously to work, and other 


concerts will take place throughout Germany. In 
this way it is hoped to avoid asking subscriptions 
from individuals. 
a Adelina Patti (we prefer the familiar name to 
Mdme. la Marquise de Caux) has appeared at Hom- 
burg, in “Semiramide.”’ She sang three new ca- 
dences written expressly for her by Rossini. 
Baden-Baden is now attracting a number of 
musical cclebrities ; among others, Signor Bottesini, 
Herr Rubinstein, and Herr Wilhelmi. We read in 
La France Musicale that an unpublished concerto for 
the violoncello, by M. Eckert, capel/meister at Stutt- 
gart, was heard for the first time there the other day. 
It was played by Herr Cossmann; and the journal 
from which we quote expresses the hope that it may 
replace Romberg’s eternal concertos. In truth, the 
violoncello is badly supplied with solos. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Return from Palestine. (La retour de Pal- 
estin). 2. Gtog. ‘Genevieve de Brabant.” 
Mathurin’s pretty daughter, Rose. (a fille du 
Mathurin.) 2. G to a.“ Genevieve de Brabant.” 
Dear Genevieve. (Il est parti). Sneezing Duet. 
3. C to f sharp. “Genevieve de Brabant.” 
Three pieces from another of Offenbach’s operas, 
which contains a large number of sprightly melodies. 
Of the above, the upper one describes the hero’s re- 
turn, after heving unhorsed any quantity of bold 
Sarracens. The second is a pretty ballad, descriptive 
of those old times, when kings married shepherdesses; 
so that Mathurin’s pretty daughter‘‘danced’’to the foot 
of the throne. The third, a duet, is very comical, in- 
troducing tender speeches, and graceful compliments, 
interrupted, most disastrously, by fits of sneezing. 
IIow beautiful the ligt of home. 2. A to f sharp. 
Gilmore. 
One of the better class of ‘‘home’’ songs, having 
good poetry, adapted, in a pleasing key, to a fine 
melody. 
Kissing at the gate. Songand Chorus. 2. G 
to e. White. 
Gates have a variety of uses, of which an important 
one is swinging on them. But the more modern use 
is designated in the above song. which isa very sweet 
one. 
Happy to-night. Bb to f. 
Turner. 
A very pleasing result of ‘Write me a letter from 
home,” and describes the perfect contentment of an 
absent one, on hearing good news from all the family. 


My Star. Songand Chorus. 3. C tof. 


Song and Cho. 2. 


G. R. Cromwell. 
A very pretty ‘“‘love”’ sentiment, and varied melo- 


Live in my heart. 2. F tof. Lover. 
By one of the masters of Trish song Commences 
rather strangely with the werd, Vowrneen, andis char- 
acteristically Irish throughout. The idea that the 
lady might “Live in my heart, and pay no rint,” is 
quite original. 


Instrumental. 


Potpouri from “Genevieve de Brabant.” 4. 
Kramer. 
This piece, which is in various keys, introduces by 
name, a number of the striking melodies of the new 
opera, and is quite powerful and brilliant. 


Dance music from “Genevieve.” 
Quadrille. 3. Various keys. J. S. Knight. 
Fine selections, and very danceable. 
Boulotte Galop, 3. F. “Barbe-Bleue.” 
Brilliant and pleasing. 


Capt. Jink’s Galop. 2. G. G. Lyle. 
Having given his horse the usual provender of 
“good corn and beans,”’ Capt. J. “gallops”? gallantly 
out of the army into the dance room, where he is sure 

of many admirers. 


Planchette Waltz. 3. Eb. Messinger. 

Kind ‘‘Planchette” has amused too many compa- 

nies not to deserve some musical celebrity. Plan- 

chette sometimes waltzes, after a fashion. but would 

hardly be able to whirl to this music, which is, how- 
ever, deep toned and beautiful. 


Books. 


Tue Two Canis. Operetta by Eichherg. 4. 
It would be difficult to put together a short work of 
the kind, more pleasing than this. The libretto is 
amusing throughout, and contains nothing that is 
not perfectiy innocent and proper to laugh at. Both 
vocal and instrumental parts are in good taste and 
satisfying. Then there are but four characters, and 
the parts not especially difficult ; and one scene 
answers for all. We would respectfully commend 
Ben Mush and Ben Kush, with the fair niece, and 
Hassan, to the friendship and a*quaintance of musi- 
cal people, everywhere. A small expense will set up 
the single scene, and the operetta will fit well in al- 
most any musical exhibition. 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e., 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Music By Mait.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















